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for another hour, and then arrived at a small towivthe;
capital of that part of the district. Here we remained
till the surrounding country had been brought to order.
During my stay there I became acquainted with Dayby
Sing's history and proceedings. They are so illustrative
of native habits and of the condition of the country at
the time, that an account of them may perhaps even now
prove interesting to the reader.
The fourteen villages had, in times gone by, formed
a single estate. During the half century of our rule
they had been sold and resold, and the proprietors reduced
to the condition of mere cultivators. But they still held
the tradition of their former supremacy, and looked for-
ward to the time when they might recover it. On the
breaking out of the mutiny that time seemed to them to
have arrived, and they hastened to avail themselves of it.
In each village they rose and turned on the new owners ;
of tfrese most fled, the rest fought. In these fights Dayby
Sing came to the front. The proceedings on neither side
were very heroic; there was much firing of matchlocks, a
good deal of burning of thatch, a few men killed, more
wounded. -Eventually, Dayby Sing's fellow caste-men
obtained the victory, re-established themselves in their
ancient position, and, this done, Dayby Sing elected him-
^ self as their Eajah. He then turned his attention to his
neighbours, to our Government, and to the Eunniahs.
The Bunniahs, as I have already explained, are a
class of traders peculiar to India, at once dealers in grain,
grocers, and money-lenders.   In the latter capacity they
_are the most extortionate and pitiless usurers in the
""world.   The leading Bunniahs in the neighbourhood
resided in the town, where we were encamped.   When
Dayby Sing advanced to call them to account he had with
him the sympathies of the entire population.   This town